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The New Year 

While wishing our readers a very joyous New Year 
replete with happiness and blessings, we can hardly refrain 
from casting a last lingering glance at the year that has 
vanished so swiftly. In spite of its difficult and doubtful 
moments, the year 1958 has been a year of peace and fair 
prosperity for all the nations. The world may have been 
on the brink of war on one or two occasions, but the period 
of tension has passed, and mankind has breathed again 
gratefully for the respite. The consciousness of international 
solidarity and the appeal to reasonable non-violent methods 
of solving the disputes among nations, the growth of a 
sense of community among all peoples, that has roused the 
wealthier nations of the world to become aware of their 
obligations to help their poorer neighbours economically 
and technically, and the sensitiveness to international public 
opinion, are some of the outstanding features that have 
characterised 1958. Our country has weathered the crisis 
caused by the scarcity of foreign currency, and thanks to 
the welcome aid from the free countries, the Second Five 
Year Plan, despite some pruning, is being carried through 
with a spirit of determi: ation and dedication, that deserves 
the co-operation of men of goodwill. 
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Tke New Pope 

By this time, Pope John XXIII has fully assumed the 
pontifical office with all its dignities and burdens. As 
spiritual leader of over 500 million adherents of the Roman 
Catholic Church, he is bound to play an increasingly signi- 
ficant role in the shaping of the policies and the ideologies 
that rule history. He has already exhibited his amazingly 
youthful spirit and readiness to adapt papal decorum and 
protocol to the requirements of a modern democratic spirit 
of equality and simplicity. But his spiritual function as 
the world’s conscience can never change so long as human 
nature remains unchanged. Nor is it feasible for thinking 
men to live without a “ weltanschaung” and to have no 
ideals whatever. The profound significance of the papacy 
has been to supply men with principles and objectives in 
consonance with the requirements of human nature and 
right reason in the solution of their moral and social prob- 
lems, and to recall them to the right path when they err 
in this matter. Despite his 77 years, the new Pope shows 
himself aware of the changing times. The fact that he 
comes from a poor family of farmers is an assurance to 
the proletarians of the world that he has personal ex- 
perience of what it means to be a poor man. 


Food Production 

One of India’s bigest hurdles on her way to self-suffi- 
ciency and prosperity is the decrease in the per capita 
production of food. Fortunately towards the end of the 
year a good monsoon has ensured a good harvest, and prices 
of important commodities like rice, paddy, wheat, etc., are 
already falling. All the same it has been proposed that 
the State should take over the wholesale trade in food- 
grains as a monopoly, and license the wholesale traders 
as agents of Government for the present. It is feared that 
in many cases, the prices of food grains have been artificially 
increased by the dealers. Instances of illegal hoarding 
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and speculation on their part has not escaped the attention 
of Government, and in order to stop corruption of this sort, 
many in the Assembly seem to imagine only one way open 
to the State, which is to take over the wholesale trade in 
food grains. Why legislation against such hoarding and 
illegal practices could not be moved in Parliament and 
the offenders severely punished remains an unanswered 
question. But the general tendency today seems to be to 
expand the active business of the State in every possible 
direction. The subsidiary function of the State is too easily 
forgotten. A blind and unswerving belief in the capacity 
of the State to solve every problem is quite a common 
conviction among many of our countrymen. But if the 
democratic State fails to live up to this opinion, there is 
every danger that either people will lose all their faith 
in the State or else believe that the state machinery must 


pass into the hands of a dictator to ensure clean and effi- 
cient administration. 


Democracy and Dictatorship 

Martial law and the presence of a dictator in our nearest 
neighbour Pakistan brings to the fore the whole problem 
of whether the two-party type of democracy of the Anglo- 
Saxons, or the multi-party type of some of the European 
nations, or the rule of a benevolent dictator is in the best 
interests of the country. This question is as old as Aristotle, 
who saw all these various regimes at work in the Greek 
City States, that existed during his days. In South-East 
Asia, it has become the privilege of India alone to preserve 
in a general way the Parliamentary system that has been 
practised in Britain for centuries with comparative success. 
While in Britain the phlegmatic temperament of her people 
and their great respect for law has made it possible for 
Parliamentary government and therefore democratic go- 
vernment to survive the vicissitudes of private conflicts, 
two world wars, and the disappearance of an empire, in 
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India the non-violent tradition we have imbibed from 
Gandhiji and its successful exploitation in the struggle for 
freedom, has had a great part to play in keeping India in 
the democratic camp. Our Constitution is based on ideals 
of freedom and equality and the public espousal and practice 
even to a limited degree of these principles has affected the 
consciousness of the citizen more deeply than we imagine. 
This is particularly noticeable among industrial labour, es- 
pecially unskilled labour, which is very jealous of its new 
status in the country. Finally the tradition of respect for 
the law and the Courts that we have inherited from the 
British has not been dissipated, as the recent trials of 
Haridas Mundhra and L.I.C. officials has plainly shown. 
To these strong and vital currents on the side of democracy 
are opposed a deep suspicion of private enterprise, the be- 
lief in the power of the community to effect all welfare, 
an anti-colonial attitude that is bitterly anti-Western and 
is inclined to reject all the values that the West stands 
for. India is truly passing through a period of crisis, the 
resolution of which will require careful handling both by 
the existing Government in India and the democracies of 
the West. 


The Kerala Plantations 


Somehow from month to month, Kerala keeps itself 
within the focus of the spotlights. In a kaleidoscopic pattern 
of unity and disunity, the various plantation unions in 
Kerala have been moving from positions of positive co- 
operation with management to armed conflict, then to a 
demand for adjudication, and finally to arbitration. But 
the part played by the Kerala Minister of Labour in this 
series of confusing events has been as perplexing. It is 
only on the assumption of his Communist ideology that 
his behaviour can be explained. There is obviously a 
struggle between the INTUC unions and the Communist 
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unions for the loyalty of the plantation workers. While 
the INTUC leaders believe in the possibility of cooperation 
between the owners of the plantation and the unions, the 
Communists are firmly convinced that no such co-operation 
is possible and are determined to see that none takes place. 
The Labour Minister, in backing the Communist unions, 
decided to support the token strike, despite the fact that 
the law and order situation in the plantation area was 
seriously endangered. The INTUC retaliated by appealing 
for adjudication which is permitted under the law of Indus- 
trial Disputes, but which the Minister refused to consider, 
although the managers of the plantations were prepared to 
go to court. He much preferred to see the non-Communist 
unions ousted from the plantations. But public opinion 
has been too strong for him to refuse arbitration to settle 
the case. The situation however is still live with possibilities 
of violence and conflict in the future. In all nearly 1000 
estates and 80 unions have been affected by the disturbances; 
and there is little likelihood of a peaceful solution being 
found to the problem unless attitudes especially on the 
Communist side change, which is an impossibility. In the 
meantime, the country is losing precious foreign exchange, 
since the international market for tea is expanding and our 
sales of tea could easily be increased in foreign countries. 


Moral and Social Hygiene 


In seeking a solution to the problem of young women 
taking to a life of promiscuity, great emphasis was placed 
on the proper training of the young of both sexes at a 
recent Conference of Social and Mental Hygiene in Bombay. 
Sex instruction by the parents was advocated by several 
speakers — the father to the son, and the mother to the 
daughter — and the techniques of such instruction were 
outlined. In a city like Bombay, where urban life carries. 
with it numerous opportunities of passionate excitement 
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tor the adolescent, parental guidance in the matter of sex 
behaviour was declared to be of the utmost importance. 


But for those who have succumbed and find it difficult 
to withdraw from a life of promiscuity, the recent law, 
entitled “The Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women 
and Girls,” was criticised as undermining the ability of the 
police to cope with the situation. It was generally felt that 
the police should be given the powers they held under the 
previous State Law by which they could rescue fallen 
women before they had been completely enslaved and 
utterly ruined. But in the desire to protect and safeguard 
the liberties of the citizen, the present law, emanating from 
the Centre, rendered the guardians of the law powerless 
because of various restrictions placed on their authority. 


On the other hand, most people now begin to realise 
that the law cannot effect social change, or bring about 
the welfare of the socially handicapped, unless the co- 
operation of the citizens is ensured. Every law suffers from 
a number of loop-holes through which the offender can 
escape. It is only an enlightened community that can 
protect its younger members by wise guidance and instruc- 
tion from the many snares of modern life. India is set 
on the road to rapid industrialisation, which implies rapid 
urbanisation. And with the growth of the towns, the spread 
of literacy, the emancipation of women, the new freedoms 
to plan and live one’s life, carry with them the seeds of 
both creative activity as well as self destruction. 


A most noticeable and welcome impression at the Con- 
ference was the active and dominating part played by 
women in the deliberations and discussions. Indian women 
have already made their mark at world assemblies and 
they will rapidly make their influence felt much more at 
home. This is certainly to the good of a country, for the 
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quality of a community depends upon the quality of its 
women. On several important issues like sex instruction, 
youth guidance, prevention of immorality, the women at 
the Conference displayed a remarkable sense of balance 
and an appreciation of right principles, such as the high 
regard for family life, the appreciation of freedom rightly 
used, the need for sex instruction, the consciousness that 
the present generation of child are not worse than their 
forbears. The future of the nation is safe in the hands of 
such mothers. 


India and China 

Quite a number of appreciative and critical statements 
about the rapid advances of the Chinese economy appear 
in the press all over the world. It is not easy to reach the 
truth in these matters. Like all Communists, the Chinese 
Reds believe in using the propaganda machine in their own 
favour, whether the actual production figures are true or 
false. But despite such practices, truth always wins in the 
long run. In the Chinese situation, there can be no doubt 
that China has been favoured with bumper crops due to 
a good monsoon this year. But the growing population is 
becoming a Chinese headache. Peasant communes have 
definitely been established; nearly 90% of the peasants 
have been compelled to join the collective farms and to 
give up their lands and even their homes, for they now 
live in the common dormitories. China is out to increase 
its production of steel in the ‘ great leap forward’ and to 
beat Britain’s output of 48 million tons a year. But though 
the output of steel may increase, nothing is said of the 
quality, for most of the steel will be produced in primitive 
homemade kilns. Russian technical aid however has assisted 
China to industrialise herself to some extent. 


Whether our countrymen like it or not, a constant 
comparison between the pace of industrialisation in India 
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and China is being made by our foreign friends to test 
the theory, whether dictatorship or democracy is the only 
way to rapid industrial advancement and the quick rise 
in the standard of living. Despite all Mr. Nehru’s protests 
of any kind of race between the two countries, the rest 
of South East Asia is deeply interested in the outcome. On 
India’s success to raise the living standards of her, people 
through the methods of democracy and voluntary effort 
will depend the future prospects of democracy in Asia and 
most probably in Africa. Citizens of India should be aware 
of this significant fact. 


The Editor 


DIPLOMA IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ORDER 


The Ministry of Community Development, Government 
of India, has decided to recognise graduates who have ob- 
tained the Diploma in Social Service of the Institute as suffi- 
ciently qualified for posts of Social Education Organisers or 
Panchayat Officers in the Community Development Project 
areas. The State Governments have been informed about the 
recognition. 
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w 2 Clank and Population 


‘*The science of population is young, but it is basic because it 
is immediately concerned with human life and can illuminate certain 
of the gravest individual and social problems. 


“The Church is not unaware of these problems; she is not 


indifferent to their anguishing aspects..... We urge Catholics to 
take an active part in the research and in the efforts which are 
made in this domain..... The Church has always understood how 


to place population problems in their perspective: that of a moral, 
personal destiny.....”! 


We may use these words of Pius XII as an encourage- 
ment and guide to the study of one of today’s most pressing 
problems, regional over-population, and this not from an 
exclusively negative and condemnatory aspect, as is too 
often done, but in a broader context. It will, it is hoped, 
be useful to present the salient points of the Church’s 
teaching so that other aspects besides a condemnation of 
contraception are brought out and we can thus form a 
sound judgement on the problem. 


The injunction, “Increase and multiply ”, implies the 
privilege of participating in God’s creative act by bringing 
forth new human beings. But this does not mean that 
procreation is primarily for the good of the human race, 
or of the State, or for the happiness of parents. Procreation 
is for the good of the human person. “God wishes men to 
be born not only that they should live and fill the earth, 
but much more that they may be worshippers of God, that 
they may know and love Him and finally enjoy Him forever 


in Heaven...” * The obligation of reproduction, however. 


1 Ta The World Population Conference, Sept. 3. 1954. 
2 Casti Connubii 
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falls, not on the individual, since marriage is not prescribed 
for the individual by any law,’ but on the human race 
as such. 


The fulfilling of God’s intentions of peopling the earth 
has given rise to various problems in the course of history, 
but never before has population increase raised so acute 
a problem. Strictly speaking, too few people is just as 
much a population problem as too many, but in common 
parlance the population problem means the pressure of 
population on restricted resources so that there are “too 
many people for economic efficiency!” In this modern 
sense it is a synonym for overpopulation. 


Effect of Religion on Population Growth 

Although to obtain a perfectly scientific demonstration 
of the influence of Catholicism on population we would 
need one society completely Catholic and another hermeti- 
cally sealed off from all Christian influence, there are 
scientific studies in recent years which prove the influence 
of religion on population growth.* Of course, in alleging 
such an influence, it does not suffice to show what the 
Church teaches, but it must also be demonstrated that the 
doctrine has been practised. Evidently, little is known about 
the direct demographical effect of the Church’s teaching 
over the centuries both because that would presuppose 
sealed off areas and also vital statistics for periods speci- 
fically Christian. But we have Catholic teaching with 


3 “Increase and multiply’ would seem to be rather a statement 
to the effect that now there are two human beings they should 
use their sex to increase in numbers than an order to do so. 


4 VY. g. Bourgeois-Pichat has shown for France how the regions of 
high fertility are those of the best religious practice ; Whelpton 
and Kaiser have done something similar for Indianopolis. Similar 


studies have been made in Holland and French Canada, all 


showing the great effect of religion on the birth rate. 
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demographic implications, which, we may reasonably as- 
sume, were generally effective, whenever and wherever 
Catholics led fervent lives.5 


From her foundation, the Church has manifested great 
respect for fertility, the sexual act and its consequences. 
Hence the strong condemnations of all acts contrary to 
fertility (v.g. Romans, 1/26-27) ; Didache and Justin the 
Martyr condemn abortion and infanticide, underlining the 
teaching that human life, even uterine, is sacred ; castration 
and mutilation are condemned for the same reasons. Con- 
jugal chastity, and, especially, virginity and celibacy, are 
extolled ; counsels of temperance, abstinence and even con- 
tinence are given to married couples. Throughout, the 
insistence is rather on the spiritual perfection of the couples 
and their children than on having numerous offspring. (The 
frequent reference in modern times to the blessing of a 


large family is a reaction against the false ideal of a small 
family.) 


Lacking statistics, we cannot be sure of the effects, 
but such a doctrine, praising fertility, yet extolling virginity 
and recommending restraint within marriage, would seem 
to favour a moderate birth rate. 


Since population pressure, especially in underdeveloped 
countries,® has so rapidly increased during this century, 


5 Cf. M. Riquet, S.J. Christianisme et Population, Population, 
No. 4, 1949. 


> Leaving aside China, the annual world population increase is 
about 1.33 per cent. At this rate a population is doubled in 
about 50 years. A moderate estimate of 3,600 million is made 
for 1980, ‘“‘representing an increase in thirty years of nearly 
1,200 million — more than the growth of the past century, or 
of the whole of human history up to 1850.” World Population 
and Resources, PEP, p.17. Asia is estimated to have now half 
the world population, and by 1980 to have increased by 700 
millions to 2,000 millions. To meet this growth, food production 
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it is to be expected that the Church has paid special at- 
tention to the problem in recent times. We will give some 
of the salient points of papal teaching, making no claim to 
be exhaustive, omitting references to marriage in general, 
contraception, abortion, and divorce, since these are well 
known. Moreover, contraceptive and similar practices re- 
duce the birth rate and hence do not directly constitute 
the problem with which we are mainly concerned, over- 
population. 


It is often presupposed in papal teaching that it is good 
for the human race to increase in both quantity and quality. 
This being so, one of the fundamental rights is to share in 
the goods of the earth. 


Goods for all men 


“The fundamental point of the social question is this, 
that the goods created by God for all men should in the 
same way reach all, justice guiding and charity helping.... 
God does not wish that some have exaggerated riches while 
others are in such straits that they lack the bare necessities 
of life”.*? The sovereignty of rich nations is not a reason 
for keeping foreigners away from a just share in the world’s 
wealth “which should not be denied to needy but worthy 
person who have been born elsewhere.”® The Christmas 
Message of 1952 speaks strongly of the plight of those 


must increase by 2 per cent a year, and, for reasons of poverty, 
the increase must be mainly in the poor countries. These data 
are given, not to accentuate the sensationalism of family plan- 
ners, but to draw attention to the fact that a very special 
situation has arisen, the like of which has not been seen in 
human history. 

Sertum Laetitiae, Nov. 1, 1939. Cf. Pentecost Message, June l, 
1941; Christmas Message; 1942. 


% Letter to Archbishop McNicholas, of Cincinnati, Dec. 24, 1948. 
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nations who have to wait vainly from one international 
meeting to another for a solution of their poverty while 
at the same time associating with rich nations.® 


The right to marry, to conjugal and domestic society 
and to develop normally, evidently include the right to the 
goods of the earth, and implied migration, if such goods 
are not available in the home country. His Holiness has 
often insisted on providing the necessary conditions for a 
healthy development of family life° International soli- 
darity must be achieved at least in so far as to ameliorate 
the present situation of inequality between peoples: ”.... 
solidarity among nations demands the abolition of glaring 
inequalities in living standards, and so also in financial in- 
vestments and in the degree of productivity of human 
labour.” '' Such inequalities are an obstacle to international 
union and it is false to hold that ever-increasing production 
is the ideal. “The economic factor might place serious 
obstacles in the way of peace.... This would occur if.... 
individual people of one group were to engage, without 
consideration or regard for others, in a ceaseless increase 
of production and a constant raising of their own standard 
of living. In such a case, an upsurge of resentment and 
rivalry on the part of neighbouring peoples would be in- 


evitable and consequently also the weakening of the entire 
group.” !* 


® Cf. also Christmas 1941. 
10 V.g. Christmas Addresses 1942, 1952. 
11 Christmas 1952. 


12 Christmas 1954. In the same spirit is the Statement by the 
Subcommittee on Asia of the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace, June 1, 1955: “If Communism as a threat to 
world peace were to be eliminated tomorrow, the United States 
would still have the moral obligation to assist in the economic 
and social improvement of the Asian nations. Monetary political 
expediency is a poor substitute for the abiding moral principles 
of justice and charity, a poor foundation for true unity of 
purpose among the world’s free nations.” 
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Migration 

At Christmas 1948, the Pope pointed out that the causes 
that bring about war are chiefly “the relative restric- 
tion of the national land space and the dearth of raw 
materials.” '* He therefore appeals for the encouragement 
of migration, freedom to produce according to normal 
capacity and mutual access to and the use and exchange 
of raw materials. He speaks of opening the frontiers for 
immigration as a “sublime form of Christian charity ” ; 


and as a right: “The natural law even more than mere 
compassion compels the states to secure people the chance 
of immigration.... Therefore, no state whose territory is 


in a condition to feed more people has the right to refuse 
admission to foreigners without good and _ sufficient 
reasons.” !* In a moving passage, too long to give in its 
entirety, the Pope speaks of the difficulties met by those 
married couples who desire to emmigrate so as to be faithful 
to “the sacrosanct laws of life” and come up against the 
provisions of organized society, like some inexorable law 
‘““which has already determined how many persons, in such 
and such circumstances, a given country can and ought 
to support, not only now, but in the future.” Pressure is 
brought to bear under “the pretext of a common good, 
falsely understood or falsely applied” so that the right 
of migration is not recognized. Some regions may have 
“a relatively excess population. But the desire to solve 
the difficulty by a formula that the number of inhabitants 
should be regulated according to public economy, is equi- 
valently to subvert the order of nature and the entire 
psychological and moral world which is bound up with 
.* 

138 Cf. also June 1, 1946. 

‘4 Letter to Archbishop McNicholas. 

15 Christmas 1952. 


Exsul Familia, Aug. 1, 1952 summarizes some of the previous 
Addresses on migration and allied topics. 
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God created the goods of the earth for all mankind and 
they belong to the human family before they belong to 
individuals. The equitable distribution of wealth takes 
priority over the right of the rich to their surplus wealth. 
When a person is in dire necessity, those who are able 
are bound, to help him. These norms apply to the inter- 
national sphere: there should be an equitable distribution 
of wealth among nations before there is question of super- 
fluities ; rich nations are bound to help those on the brink 
of starvation. Nations in distress should, of course, make 
every effort to solve their own problems but often these 
are such that outside help is essential. One application of 
these truths is that there is a right to migrate unless migra- 
tion would bring about overpopulation in the receiving 
country. The latter has the right to see that its culture, 
traditions and language are not destroyed, but baseless fears 
and insufficient reasons are not to be made an excuse for 
not fulfilling a duty. 


“People without land have the right to land without 
people.” So said Archbishop Ildebrando Antionutti, (when, 
Apos. Delegate, Canada, Aug. 28, 1952.) In this striking 
phrase, says the Australian Hierarchy, is summed up the 
moral issue underlying migration. After quoting papal 
teaching that the goods of the earth are for all, the Hierarchy 
points that the moral principles implied are: 


“1. There is a natural right to immigation and emigration 
which may not be morally denied or nullified by acts of govern- 
ment. Reasonable regulation of migration is legitimate: to use 
apparently reasonable regulations in fact as a means of denying 
the right is not legitimate. 


‘2. Considerations of national sovereignty over unoccupied or 
unused territory may not be ‘carried so far that the free access to 
the earth’s bounty..... should be denied to needy but worthy 
persons who have been born elsewhere”. Australians in conscience 
cannot “ monopolize the continent’s resources” and deny entrance 
to needy millions. “To persist in such denial, when issues are 
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clear, is to make ourselves at least indirectly responsible for the 
evils which inevitably arise in countries where overpopulation 
exists.” 

Birth control and joining the Communist Party are 
cited as instances. While millions are below the normal 
standard of living, there can be no claim to a standard of 
living which is much above the average.'® And on certain 
aspects of American immigration policy, Msgr. John 
O’Grady strongly expostulates: “How can we expect.... 
to retain our leadership among the peoples of the Western 
world if we stigmatize these peoples (of southern and 
eastern Europe) as being inferior and unworthy of admis- 
sion to our country ? How can we become leaders of the 
democratic world if we continue an immigration policy 
that has all the elements of racism, of extreme nationalism, 
of nativism ?” 1‘ 


Both as regards migration and other solutions, a word 
of caution is needed. There is a tendency on hearing of 
empty spaces or greater food production or higher output 
to think that the problem of overpopulation has been solved 
once for all. Such is not the case. Emigration, either now 
or for the future, can never be more than a partial solution, 
one of the many. Today, given the difficulties of financing 
immigrants, of assimilation, of their very rapidly increasing 
numbers, and the lack of political agreement among sending 
and receiving nations, there is little immediate hope of 
relieving the pressure of more than a percentage of those 








16 Social Justice Statement. Australian Hierarchy. Sept. 6, 1953. 
Cf. also the present writer’s Too Muny of Us? pp. 214-15. 2nd ed. 


17 Christian Immigration Policy. Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 
May, 1952. At the time of writing, less than 44% of the quota 
numbers of northern European countries had been used. For 
an excellent summary on American migration problems, see 
William J. Gibbons, S.J., Immigration Policy: Statement before 
the Senate Sub-Committee on Immigration and Naturalisation, 
July 21, 1948 (Catholic Mind, Oct. 1948). 
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17 
who should migrate. To give but one example, it has been 
éalculated that to keep India’s labour force constant at 1950 
level (when there was still much unemployment and under- 
émployment) a little over two and half millions would 
have to migrate annually. The immense difficulty of ab- 
Sorbing so many every year, no matter how widely distri- 
buted, can well be imagined. And even if such an annual 
exodus were possible, it would have but a small effect on 


the present annual increase in population of over four 


millions. : 


Combating the World’s Hunger 


“Two-thirds, possibly three-quarters of the people of 
the world subsist on diets inadequate for full health and 
happiness, and an overnight increase of 25 per cent of the 
world’s availability of food-stuffs would do no more than 
just raise the average diet to clinical adequacy.” World 
annual population increase is about 1.3 per cent while “ past 
experience suggests a sustained annual rate of increase of 
supplies exceeding 1 per cent, on any area to be quite 
abnormal,” 18 al i 

Pius XII calls for the rallying of all forces, especially of 
international. agencies, to meet this problem. Addressing 
the FAO he pointed out that “In vast areas of the world 
‘men “have not yet been given the means to buy all the 
food they need. It need hardly be said that this fact is 
still your main incentive to continue your endeavours.” 
‘Many injust practices have to be rooted out: while some 
‘farmers ‘spare no pains to protect their lands, others “moved 
by the lure of easy profits or the victims of their own in- 
competence, inflicted damage on the soil that could not be 
‘quickly remedied. And the Pope makes reference to erosion 
“(dust-bowls) in the United States. The man who wishes 


18 World Population and Resources, PEP, p. 42, 
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to safeguard the fertility of his land must concern himself 
with what is taking place far beyond its boundaries. This 
truth takes on a symbolic meaning here... For peoples 
favoured by nature or the progress of civilization are in 
danger of being rudely awakened one day, if they do not 
take the trouble henceforth to secure for the less fortunate 
the means to live in accordance with human dignity and 
to develop on their own account.” Hence the need to 
awaken the “feeling of collective responsibility” among 
individuals and nations, and such an action of “ universal, 
unselfish charity” demands sacrifices. ‘“‘ Whereas formerly 
the problem of hunger seemed insoluble, it is now possible 
to face up to it and to rely on the collaboration of govern- 
ments in solving it.” 1 


In different Christmas Addresses, Pius XII has repeated- 
ly returned to the topic of international solidarity and 
reminded favoured nations that they should not enjoy a 
self-satisfied isolationism and that the present dangerous 
situation would not improve unless all collaborates to better 
the common destiny of men. 


The neo-Malthusian spirit extends beyond individual 
morality. In the economic field it restricts production to 
keep up or raise prices. This spirit usually keeps a producer 
well below the optimum and, by chain reaction, other pro- 
ducers are affected. Protectionism, if not creative, is mal- 
thusian, so too is the movement that there should be no 
immigration so long as there is one unemployed person in 
the receiving country, that overtime be banned, and pro- 
paganda to keep down the birth rate in rapidly increasing 
countries lest their growth injure the rich countries, since 
rapid growth in underdeveloped countries makes the 
wealthy nations fear a shortage of raw materials. Such a 


| 


19 To FAO, Nov. 10, 1955, 
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mentality stands for rigidity of structure and opposition 
to all change.?° 


! 


A nation is bound to subordinate its economic advan- 
tages and privileges to the moral rights of other nations. 


It is not just that some peoples eat above the average while 
others starve. 


“Perhaps the most unpalatable truth is that there is no principle 
of natural justice which states that Australians shall be morally 
entitled to the recent high levels of food consumption while the 
peoples of other nations are underfed, and, in many cases, a prey 
to periodic famines and starvation. A malthusian spirit is contrary 
to both justice and charity; greater production is desired as a 
means of aiding both producers and needy consumers. If the 
Australian looks for social justice for himself, he cannot deny it 
to his brothers beyond the seas. Hence, if exports of food are 
necessary economically to re-establish Australia’s financial position, 
they are also morally obligatory upon a food-producing nation as 
the simplest way in which it can meet its oc! ligations to the hungry 
peoples of other lands.” 21 


There should be no illusions about the difficulties of 
satisfying the world’s hunger over the next few decades 
since there is an immense difference between theoretical 
possibilities and actual achievement. Looking into the im- 
mediate future, then the immediate past is a fair measure 
of what is likely to happen.”? 








20 “Teo malthusien voit toujeurs petit ; il rétrécit son horizon de telle 
facon qu’il s’enthousiasme pour de miserables advantages locaux 
qui détruisent au décuple dans le cadre social entier.” A. Sauvy, 
Théorie Générale de la Population, Vol. 2, p. 164. 


21 Food Or Famine. Statement of the Australian Hierarchy. 


22 The number of people inadequately fed (less than 2,000 calories 
daily) has increased from 49 per cent immediately before the 
war to 66 per cent. Asia, it is estimated, will have increased by 
700 millions, reaching 2,000 mllion in 1980. The great population 
problem is how to provide sufficient food for this number. It 


can be done. But can it be done in 23 years? That is the 
problem, 
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~~‘ According, then, to papal teaching the solution of the 
population problem must observe certain fundamental 
truths: The inviolable value of human life and the laws 
that :rule its transmission; that the goods of the earth 
created: for’all should be shared by all which implies that 
wealthier countries should assist less favoured nations, 
either by direct assistance or by allowing immigration or 
in other ways. From this it follows that the solution can 
only be found on an international scale by which nations 
subordinate their individual good to the common good of 
the community of nations. The possibilities of supporting 
an increasing world population are good ** and if there are 
regional overpopulation problems it is wrong to put the 
blame on natural law when the cause of these difficulties 
is to be sought in the lack of union between peoples ** 
From all this we may conclude that population growth 
demands moral strength, and that, where such strength is 
lacking, population sinks into a dangerous decline. History 
is full of such examples. In a complicated structure, as 
of nation or the family of nations, growth is the condition 
of life and vigorous growth in some parts is needed to 
compensate for weakness in others: large families are 
needed, for instance, in France to replace previous genera- 
tions ; increased populations are needed to replace the 
general decline among the white races. Most population 
problems are man-made, and because the characteristics of 
population growth manifest themselves but slowly, man too 
often rushes into the easiest solution at hand only to find 
that, later on, he has been grievously mistaken. He talks 


*3 Similar sane optimism is to found,’ v.g. UN.: Determinants and 
‘ Consequences of Population Trends, p. 192; Paper of the Popu- 
lation Division of UNO at World Population Conference, Popu- 
lation Growth and Standard of Living in Underdeveloped 
Countries ; J. Russell, World Population and World Food Sup- 

:* plies, pp.5-7. 
*4°Cf, Letter of Msgr. J. B, Montini to 26th Italian Social Week, 
28 Sept. 1953, 
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‘much of the world problem of population when in. reality 
only a few countries at -present are overpopulated. There 
is a serious world problem and that is the maldistribution 
of world wealth which is meant for all.*5 


If all the above-mentioned recommendations were put 
into practice, great progress would be made in solving the 
population problem, whether it be “too many” or “too 
few”. However, there would still remain one objection to 
be faced.: no-matter what the rate of increase,?* population 
sooner or later must outrun resources, which are limited, 
so that if population makes indefinite progress, then in the 
future, may be thousands of years, hence, a Malthusian 
situation will come about. The answer, at first sight, is 
not satisfactory: it is impossible to prognosticate about 
population pressure in the distant future. We can admit 
that if the present rate, 1.33. per cent continues and re- 
sources remain the same, then catastrophe must overtake 
the human race. Eminent demographers do not doubt that 
for the foreseeable future, even the available sources, ex- 
ploited by present-day methods, suffice. As for the distant 
future, neither population growth not future resources are 
known. But neither are static. We do not know whether 
the present population spurt will continue for long; but 
we are certain that the potentialities of the earth’s resources 
_are far from being exhausted and that many avenues have 
not yet been approached. Furthermore, the possibility of 
obtaining at least raw materials from other parts of the 
universe no longer belongs -exclusively to the realms of 
space fiction. All demographers, and, still more, family 
planners, leave out of their calculations that there can be 
no indéfinite increase of the human race since one day God 


— 


| 25 Cf. Too Many. of Us! 7 B 200, 2nd ed. 
26 It is not certain that there always will be demographic growth, 

but since the question is too complicated‘ fo enter into here, we 
|___Will suppose that increase will continue. 
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will say, “Enough”, and then there will be no further 
marrying and giving in marriage. 


In conclusion, it can be stated that the overpopulation 
problem has no final solution based on individual morality 
alone. The answer must be sought in the wider applications 
of intellectual cooperation, justice and charity. It is only 
thus that men can live in harmony, sharing the world’s 
riches in peace and friendship. 


A. Nevett, S.J. 











NOTICE 


As all the copies of our November, 1958 
issue of Social Action have been sould out, 
will those subscribers who have copies 
to spare kindly let us have them. We 
should be most obliged to them for their 
kindness. 
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a oat ¥ Whrkers 


When going through the ever increasing number of 
books on case-work, group work, and other varieties of 
social work, one is struck with the paucity of references to 
ethical principles and practices. There are plenty of details 
about academic qualifications, physiological and psycho- 
logical factozs, inethods of interviewing and counselling, 
attitudes end elements of maturity, about all manners of 
techniques and methods, about all the paraphernalia which 
make up the academic equipment of a social worker. But 
qualities, or to give them their true name, virtues are 
rarely mentioned, as if mora! attitudes and habits had little 
or nothing to do in what is essentially a relationship bet- 
ween human persons; sense of responsibility, prudence, 
cooperative attitude, equity, and discretion are, however, 
fundamental in all social assistance. In fact the last is 
hardly mentioned at all, yet it is a sine qua non of effective 
social work. By discretion we mean that circumspection in 
word and action which refrains a righteous person from 
betraying the secrets or confidences of another, which makes 
out what should remain a private trust, and does not invite 
uncalled for attention to what a client rightly prefers to 
be kept out of the public gaze. Such discernment in infor- 
mation grows out of the respectt owed to a human person 
who has a unique destiny and responsibility which cannot 
be passed on to others, and for which he is accountable to 
his Maker. 


j 


Respect for the person 

To respect a person implies respecting his autonomy, his 
inner life, the secrets which surround his unique make up, 
his intimate impulses and decisions, his innermost disposi- 
tions and tendencies, and all details of his life which he 
does not desire to see invaded by the neighbour’s inqui- 
sitiveness or delivered up to publicity. It includes not only 
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matters relevant to conscience, but even deficiencies, defects, 
mistakes or misdeeds, feelings and facts which damage the 
self-respect, honour, reputation, social consideration, or any 
item of life which goes to build up the client’s sense of 
dignity and well-being, all points which fall within. the 
fields of justice or neighbourliness. 


Social workers are directed to get out of the client all 
possible information, given all manners of devices to seek 
and bring out all details of the client’s social, economic and 
‘psychological situation; they are time after time told to 
write down their findings, discuss conclusions, compare 
notes; and yet little is ever said about tact and reserve 
in their search, circumspection in their findings, and re- 
serve in records, and discussions, in short the client is 
‘handed over to them as if he were an open field they can 
‘plough at leisure and at pleasure, dig to their heart’s con- 
tent, and throw indiscriminately to the crowd. 


The policy would be little reprehensible if the facts 
“were limited to what is public, to information listed in 
public registers or available to members of the public. But 
“quite usually there are a number of facts and factors which 
“the client keeps or wants to keep secret, and cherishes 
“among his possessions. The leading principle which ethics 
- dictate about secrets is that they are the legitimate posses- 
- sion. of the client, as well as his name, reputation, honour, 
‘and that they should not be appropriated by anybody except 
with his consent. Who would tolerate a social worker that 
would force his entry into a house, re-arrange the furniture 
according to his taste, or collect what suits his mood? 
@'The client is still more sensitive about his reputation, his 
strong or weaker points, his various idiosyncrasies than 
‘about his furniture items; he takes them as more intimate, 
2as:part and parcel of his being ; he rightly claims them as 
~his own and challenges even the benevolent trespasser of 
vthat personal domain of his. 
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Hence the tact, prudence and reserve in interview and 
‘questions which is demanded from the social worker, not 
mainly as a calculated device to secure the maximum in- 
formation, but first of all as a necessary token of respect 
for the personality of the client. The very cautions edu- 


‘cationists recommend to social inquirers indicate this very 


respect, although this attitude of respect is given only in 
an implicit manner. They also suggest discernment about 
the information which can be obtained and which involves 
various degrees of secrecy in facts and details. 


Secrecy 
Secrecy may be measured according to the method of 


-getting information, through mere observation or through 


an act of confidence on the part of the client; it may 
follow from the nature of the secret fact which may be 
a conscientious matter or something less directly connected 
with the client’s; it may be qualified by the very motives 


-which demand caution or secrecy. A conscience secret 


is strictly personal and will not be broken by the social 
worker either in. any attempt to invade another’s conscience 


-or out of any impulse to reveal it. The other secrets will 
_be.respected according to the value of the goods with which 


they are concerned: natural independence of any client, 


.need for a good name and reputation, necessity of securing 


relief and rehabilitation, encouragement or assistance with- 


out any risk of indiscretion, etc.; finally secrecy may be 
prescribed by a legal disposition, a promise or a tacit or 
_explicit. contract between client and social worker. And in 


-all cases the social inquirer will be mindful of the social 


_damage done, were betrayal of secrets or confidences be- 
_come a habit or custom. a 


Parallel rules hold good about the secret records of 
institutions and services, and forbid indiscretions regarding 
-their activities, methods or results. In a like manner, the 
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secret or confidential records of institutions or agencies 


must be kept away from the prying eyes of even benevolent 
inquirers. 


t 


Obligations 

Social workers articled to any agency of social service 
should take it that each confidence entrusted to them falls 
under professional secrecy, as well as confidential informa- 
tion gathered by medical men or lawyers. This directly 
covers all that concerns their professional work, even if 
it were only accidentally connected. Prudence would de- 
mand it be extended to all information of a private character 
that would be observed in the course of professional activity. 
The greater the circumspection shown by a social worker, 
the more efficacious and beneficial his assistance will prove 
to be, since it will have that humane touch which is 
fundamental in all social relations and which is basic in 
the dealings with the less fortunate among men. 


This circumspection is demanded not only in the course 
of investigation, but also in communicating information to 
agencies or fellow-workers; the idea is always that the 
client is the owner of his personal secrets and will allow 
them to be divulged only with his explicit or implicit per- 
mission. A prudent social worker will normally obtain such 
explicit permission for any matter of importance, whether 
the secret, must be passed on to officials of the agency, or 
to medical or legal institutions, in order to obtain the 
necessary assistance. Social Service agencies should esta- 
blish a clear policy and have rules and regulations pre- 
venting any leagage from their confidential dossiers and 
resolutely refrain from handing over their reports and re- 
cords to public authorities on the same grounds as the 


legal or medical professions. " 


If ever social workers are called upon to supply con- 
fidential information, let them first solicit the leave from 
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the client ; even in case of probable damage, it is best to 
caution the client so that he may by himself guard against 
any untoward incident. In a few cases, however, he may 
consider that the obligation of keeping a secret is holding 
no longer if the revelation is necessary to prevent grievous 
harm to the client, to the social agency, to a third inno- 


cent party or to society’s peace, order, and general well 
being. 


It is well to remember that a child has no right to 
know the secrets of its parents. Were a child be adopted, 
it would be better if the social worker did not pass on 
such information to the child, but leave it to the foster 
parents to discharge this duty in a way that will avoid 
any possible traumatic shock in the child and foster its 
new relationship. Prudence and reserve should always 
single out the social worker’s activities. 


The above remark may possibly discourage a few candi- 
dates for social services, and eliminate from service quite 
a few extroverts who fancy that indiscriminate inquiries 
are in order and that every type of information should 
not shun publicity. But there remains the fundamental 
fact that social service is a service from person to person, 
and that for such a type of service the basic attitude is 
one of respect which demands discrimination in investi- 
gation proceedings and circumspection in the use of social 
information. Whether discretion is understood as tactful- 
ness in dealings or as reserve in making use of personal 
information, the old saying holds good, that an ounce of 
discretion is worth a pound of wit. 


A. Lallemand 
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Pius XII and the Seated Pdihen 


Pius XII will be known by future generations as the 
Pope of Peace, and rightly so; to work untiringly for 
peace, — this was really the task which he set before him- 
self during the 19 years that he ruled the Church. What 
many people will fail to see is the extent to which this 
title is applicable to the late Pontiff’s multiple activities. 
Pius XII has perhaps striven to establish social peace and 
internal order within the nations of the world, not less than 
to strengthen international peace and understanding: He 
was as much a ‘Social’ Pope as Leo XIII and Pius XI 
were in their respective times. Unlike them, however, 
he did not write an encyclical letter on the Social Problem. 
He rather preferred to express his ideas on the problem 
in the scores of addresses which he broadcast to the world, 
especially on the occasion of Christmas, or in the allocutions 
with which he did not fail to welcome the millions of 
‘pilgrims who came from all over the world to pay’ their 
respects to him. This method of expressing his views 
allowed him to be heard all over the globe, to adapt himself 
to the special audiences he had in front of him, or to 
‘stress certain points in the light of current circumstances. 
The Christmas broadcasts of this great pontiff will go down 
in history as masterpieces of sound social diagnosis of 
modern society in the light of religious and moral principles, 
and as clear spiritual directives for the cure of the evils 
from which the present-day world is suffering. 


“Pias’ XIl and‘ the New Social Order ” 

In his social doctrine,-Pius XII carried on with the 
further building up of the structure of Christian Social 
Do¢ttrine, whose foundations had been laid by Leo XIII, 
the author of Rerum Novarum, and which had been further 
developed by Pius XI, who wrote the encyclical Quadra- 
gesimo Anno. In the late Pontiff’s statements we see how 
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the ‘soeial doctrine of the Church, while resting on the 
very bed-rock of the natural law and on the tenets of 
religion regarding man’s existence, his nature, and the pur- 
pose of society, is able to adapt itself in a functional way 
to the new social problems that are continually cropping 
up in a rapidly developing world. This article, instead of 
stressing the classical aspects of the Pope’s doctrine and 
the continuity which exists between him and his prede- 
cessors, aims rather at throwing some light on the way 
in which Pius XII has faced new social problems such as: 
the growth of the world-community, modern family prob- 
lems, the emancipation of woman, co-management in 
industry, agricultural problems, etc. On these problems 
previous popes had hardly said anything. We presume 
that our readers are sufficiently acquainted with the basic 
ideas of Christian Social Doctrine as expressed in the en- 
cyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI and we therefore omit 
referring to them again. 


The question may arise; what did Pius XII exactly 
aim at when proposing to the world his social teachings ? 
Was he qualified to do so? Or again we might wonder, 
why people were never tired of listening to him, even 
when he had to say hard things about social evils, why is 
it that every Congress held in Rome, be it national or 
international, made it a point to arrange for an audience 
-with the Holy Father and expected him to tell them some- 
thing about the topic they were discussing, from the reli- 
‘gious point of view? The answer is obvious. Pius XII 
ventured to judge the present-day social set up and to 
suggest constructive means for a right solution of social 
problems. But he did this only in as far as social institutions 
and systems affect man’s moral and religious life. This 
was the only domain in which the Pope felt competent to 
-speak and in which millions of religious-minded people all 
over the world, Catholics or others, expected him to give 
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guidance. Most men now-a-days admit that human activity 
cannot be cut up into water-tight compartments and that 


there is therefore a moral and religious aspect to social 
problems. 


In his last Christmas Message (1957) Pius XII diagnosed 
the causes of the pessimism and feeling of insecurity pre- 
valent in the world, in the following way : 


“Why is there such great indifference to other people’s right 
to life, so much, disregard for human values, such a lowering of 
the tone of genuine civilisation, if not because stress on material 
progress has upset the harmonious balance of man as a whole, by 
developing in him one aspect only ?” 


Pius XII then continues: 


“The man who is born and bred in an atmosphere where 
everything is rigidly centered on technology will inevitably discover 
that a whole part of his make up (and an important part at that) 
is missing, just as if it had withered away in the face of conditions 
that were harmful to its natural growth and development.... 


By banning certain values and elements that are necessary for 
the life of families and peoples, materialism inevitably ends by 
depriving man of a genuine form of thnking, judging and acting.... 

Technical progress, when it imprisons man within its narrow 
confines cuts him off from the rest of the universe, especially the 
world of the spiritual and inner man, and forms him according to 
its own characteristics, the most noteworthy of which are super- 
ficiality and instability....” 

According to the Pope, the solution can only lie in one 
direction : 

“The world can and must be brought back to the original 


harmony that its Creator planned for it from the very first moment 
in which He gave his creatures a share in His perfections.” 


(THE POPE SPEAKS (TPS), 4 (1957-58) pp. 243-44). 

From passages like this, one feels at once that when 
Pius XII speaks about the Social Problem, he is on sure 
ground ; to him the Social Problem is ultimately a moral 
one, 
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“Without doubt, social structures and economic pressures of 
enormous weight burden the good will of men and often paralyze 
it. But if it is true that the quest for social and political peace 
among men is above all, a moral problem, then no reform can bear 
fruit, no agreement can be lasting without a conversion and cleans- 
ing of the heart.” 


(Encyclical Letter on Lourdes, 2 July, 1957, TPS. 4, p. 116). 


But the Pope has always made it clear that he does 
not want to meddle with purely technical, economic or 
political matters, he leaves them to men who are competent 
in these fields. But today hardly any problem is purely 
‘technical’, there is practically none that does not affect 
to a greater or lesser extent the whole man. A typical 
example at hand is Automation. In an address to Italian 
workers, on June 7th, 1957, the Pope says: 


“We are well aware of the difficulty and complexity of this 
problem, which presents itself under various aspects, sometimes 
as a promise, sometimes as a threat. It is fitting that you should 
approach this uncharted terrain not merely as scientists and tech- 
nicians, but also as sociologists and Christians, since a mistaken 
approach to the question at issue might well have dangerous re- 
percussions both in the material sphere and in the moral and 
spiritual. As you know, these spheres are inseparable in the life 
of the individual.” 


(TPS. 4, p. 147) 


The Pope, therefore admits that it is mainly the tech- 
nicians and economists who will have to solve this problem. 
It is only because the Marxists, leaving the field of tech- 
nology, try to make out of automation a trump card for 
their materialistic interpretation of man, that the Pope 
feels it his duty to warn men against such warped views. 


“Some people have gone so far as to assert that with auto- 
mation there is coming into being a world completely ‘made by 
man’ and that today for the first time man, enlightened by the 
exact sciences, is taking the place of the Creator, as autonomous 
lord of the Universe..., 
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We say that these problems ought to be studied with greater 
objectivity, particularly by setting aside every false idea about man 
and the universe.... Man’s development is always determined by 
the totality of his nature in the midst of society, and consequently 
by the manifold factors embraced in man’s unity. Only under this 
aspect is the technical factor effective.” 

(TPS. 4, pp. 144-145) 


Technology in itself is. morally speaking a neutral field; 
it can be used for the good of man or for his destruction. 
Man, however, has done more than merely use technical 
means, he has become infatuated with technology and has 
fallen under the spell of the “ Technological spirit’. 


“Technology seems to give modern man, prostrate at its altar, 
a sense or selfsufficiency and satisfaction of his boundless thirst 
for knowledge and power. In its many varied uses, in the absolute 
confidence which it awakens, in the extraordinary possibilities that 
it holds up, modern technology opens before man so vast a vision, 
that many confuse it with the infinite itself. 


In consequence, it is allowed an autonomy which cannot be 
admitted and this in turn is translated in the minds of some into 
a false conception of life and of the world, known as the ‘techno. 
logical spirit’. It consists in the fact, that what is most highly 
praised in human life is the advantage that can be drawn from 
the forces and elements of nature. Whatever is technically possible 
in mechanical production takes precedence over all other: forms of 
human activity, and the perfection of earthly culture and happiness 
is seen in it.” 


(Christmas Message 1953, CATHOLIC DOCUMENTS (CD). 
XVI, p. 20) 


Realising the dangers of a society dominated by such 
a ‘technological spirit’, Pope Pius XII considered it his 
duty to try to inject into it a surplus of ‘soul-force’ and 
to hold high the primacy of the moral and the spiritual 
over the material. 

The blueprint of future society is taking shape in the 
“minds of men. The more faithful this blueprint is to the 
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order which God himself has designed regarding society, 
the smoother society will run and the better it will help 
man to attain his eternal destiny. It is because Christian 
Social principles are, according to the Pope, entirely in 
accordance with the basic needs of human nature, that they 
form sure guiding rules of action to bring the world back 
to its God-willed harmony, to which a passage given above 
referred already. Pius XII is quite explicit is asserting 
that there is no solution to the social problem besanaaien the 
Church having her say in it. 


“The Church is fully aware of her own responsibility. Without 
the Church the social problem cannot be solved. Yet the Church 
cannot solve it by herself. She needs cooperation from the intel- 
lectual, economic and technical ability of those holding public 
authority. On her part, she has offered far-reaching and carefully 
considered schemes to provide religious and moral foundations for 
any social system. When the Church rejects a social system, it 
is always because the goal it proposes is a delusive one and is in 
conflict with truth, human dignity, social justice and the true 
welfare of every citizen.” 


(Broadcast to Spanish Workers, 11 March, 1951, CD. p.5) 


Early in his Pontificate, in his Christmas Broad- 
cast of 1941, Pius XII summarised the substance of his 
social views in the following five pivotal principles of social 
reconstruction. It is his ‘Panch-shila’ for the new social 
order. 

“1. Respect for the dignity of the human person and his rights. 


2. The interior unity of society and the unity proper to the 
family. 


3. The moral dignity of work, with the resulting need for 
reforms in favour of the workers. 


> 


. The reconstruction of the juridical order, so as to guarantee 
the security of man and the protection of his rights against 
any arbitrary act of power. 


5. An ‘organic’ concept of the State, as being a community 
at the service of man and his destiny.” 
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In the rest of this article we propose to show how 
these principles were applied by Pius XII to modern situa- 
tions. We will limit ourselves to his views concerning 
the Individual and the Family, leaving his teaching about 
Sceciety and the State for another article. 


It would of course be extremely enlightening to study 
carefully to what extent the ideas commonly accepted in 
India about the deeper values for which the country is 
working, such as national progress, uplift of the masses, 
the socialistic pattern of society, etc, tally with the teachings 
of Pius XII on this topic. This would lead us too far. We 
can only hope that the reader will keep this idea at the 
back of his mind when going through these pages. 


Man, the touchstone of any Social System 

Man with his dignity and rights is, in the last 
instance, the touchstone of any social institution. It all 
depends therefore on whether one has a right concept of 
human nature, for from this flows logically the social system 
that one will advocate. After all, every system, every 
social ‘ism’, whether it be Laisser-faire, Marxism, Socialism 
cr Gandhism, have their own concept of man, of his needs 
and his destiny. 


In the Christmas Message of 1957, from which passages 
have been quoted above, the Pope, after depicting and 
criticising the technological concept of man as inadequate, 
declares in one clear sentence whence man’s dignity is 
derived. 


“From the very beginning, God has given man a dignity above 
that of all the other works of his hands and has made all things 
subject to him. He has given him the whole world and with 


it the task of achieving a perfect harmony in it and maintaining it.” 


(TPS. 4, p. 258) 
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Every man has a transcendental value, because the 
Creator entrusted him with an immortal soul for whose 
destiny man himself is responsible. That is why the Pope 
says that everything else in the world is for man’s sake, 
the state included. ‘Society is made for man, not man 
for society’, Pius XI had already said in his encyclical 
letter condemning Communism. Christian Social Doctrine 
therefore, is not only against any totalitarianism that 
crushes the rights of the individual in the name of the 
collectivity or of future generations, but even against any 
undue state interference. 





In an address to Italian Businessmen, on March the 
7th, 1957, the Pope denounced those who too easily advocate 
state interference as the solution to any and every social 
problem. He says: 


“Tf you follow the proceedings of certain Congresses — even 
Catholic ones — on social and economic matters, you become aware 
of an ever increasing tendency to call for the intervention of the 
State, to such an extent that sometimes you get the impression 
that this is the only expedient imaginable. 





Now undoubtedly, the social doctrine of the Church clearly 
states that the State has a role of its own in bringing right order 
into social affairs. But those who continually invoke it and throw 
all responsibility on to it are leading it towards ruin and are 
serving the cause of powerful groups with interests of their own. 
Ss a The final result is that there is no longer any responsibility in 
1 public affairs, and when someone speaks of the duties or negligence 
: z of the State, he means duties or faults of anonymous groups 
(among which he naturally would not dream of including himself) .” 
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(TPS. 4. p.88) 

The Pope therefore wants individuals to shake off this 
e indolence in social matters and courageously to fulfil their 
ss responsibility in collaborating towards the common good. 
h 


“Problems such as that of economic and social reforms have 
only a superficial relationship to the proper functioning of any. 
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particular institution or organisation, as long as the latter are not 
in opposition to natural law; but they are necessarily and _ inti- 
mately bound up with the personal value of men, their moral 
strength, and their sincere determination to meet responsibilities. . . 
No recourse to the State can create men like this. They must 
arise in the midst of the people, and in such a way as to prevent 
the ballot-box (which can be the meeting ground for irresponsibility, 
ignorance and passion) from passing a sentence of ruin on the 
true and genuine State.” 
(TPS. 4, pp. 88-89) 


For those who might be inclined too easily to consider 
state interference as the paragon solution to all social 
troubles, the Pope has the following warning : 


“We hope that responsible men will not yield to the easy 
temptation of inviting on the part of the State an excessive inter- 
ference which would embarass, discourage and suffocate the inde- 
pendent action of men, who, while they work, of course, for their 
own legitimate interests, are still making an essential contribution 
to the welfare of all their fellow-citizens as well as to the pros- 
perity of their native land.” 

(Address to Italian Waterwork Labourers, 14 April, 1956, TPS 
3, p. 181) 


Yet such sayings should not make one believe that the 
Pope advocates a system that pampers the selfishness of the 
individual. Time and again he has reminded men of their 
duty to work for the common good. He justified state re- 
gulation wherever it is needed. In the address just quoted, 
the Pope continues : 


‘““We must add another word with the same frankness. One 
sometimes hears understandable but scarcely justifiable complaints 
about certain interventions of the State, which are directed, not 
at hindering the productive impules, but rather at regulating in a 
more equitable manner distribution of the goods produced by human 
industry... . 


Our rejection of totalitarian planning which destroys all indi- 


vidual enterprise does not imply that a regime of absolute freedom 
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in the economic field is acceptable..: This would in fact set a premium 
on indifference to the welfare of others, and would engender con- 
tempt for certain indispensable principles dictated by considerations 
‘of human and Christian brotherhood. These principles are more 
urgent today than ever before.” 


(TPS. 3, p. 181) 


All Men are Equal — and what follows from it 

If all men have, as children of God, the same dignity, 
it follows that as such they are equal and have the same 
right to the basic necessities of life. The popes have always 
advocated a fairer distribution of the goods of the earth. 


“The Church insists on a fairer distribution of property and 
she denounces anything that is opposed to man’s nature in any 
social system in which there is a small group of privileged opulent 
people side by side with a very large impoverished population. 
There will always be economic differences. Yet all those in authority 
should aim at bringing about a situation in which all people who 
do their utmost may not merely find a livelihood, but even the 
means of saving.” 


(Address to Spanish Workers, 11 March, 1951, CD. V. p.6) 


But this problem has outgrown national boundaries and 
can be solved only on a world level. Pius XII perceived 
this as early as 1941. In his Pentecost message of that 
year he expressed hopes for a “ more favourable distribution 
of population upon the surface of the earth.... that surface 
which God created and prepared for the use of all”. 


In a letter written in September 1953, by his secretary 
Mgr. Montini, to Cardinal Siri, on the occasion of the 26th 
Italian Catholic Social Week, Pius XII insisted once more 
on this knotty problem : 


“Christian social doctrine, while recognising every individual’s 
right of access to the primordial goods, also establishes in inter- 
national relations the equality natural obligation of social justice 


which binds more wealthy peoples to assist countries less well 
provided. 
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There is no room for narrow egoistical calculations which tend 
to take over the economic sources of those materials of common 
use in such a way that nations less favoured by nature are cut 
off from them. It follows that a really adequate study of the 
relations between population density and means of subsistence must 
tend to take place on a world-wide scale, while the problem to 
which they give rise cannot be solved except on that same scale, 
through the industrious solidarity of all peoples, so that those 
artificial barriers which divide them being removed, there may 
arise a more orderly circulation of peoples, of capital, and of 
material goods. 


With this subordination of particular national economic welfare 
to the common good of the society of nations, frontiers will no 
longer be valleys which divide, but bridges which unite and material 
goods will be free to fulfil their natural function of satisfying 
everyone’s neds.” 

(CD. XIII, p. 36) 


It is obvious that this doctrine, starting from the ac- 
cepted right of every man to the basic needs of life, and 
carrying it logically to its conclusion, advocates gigantic 
political and economic changes, whose implementation will 
require several years of careful planning and mutual under- 
standing. This text, in fact, implies a whole change of 
outlook from narrow nationalism to a healthy international- 
ism, as will be seen in another article. 


M. Bogaert 
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It was decided by the CIUSS and UNESCO that this Com- 
mission should function as a working group which would be con- 
cerned with UNESCO major project “cultural relations between 
East and West” and the contribution of social work to a better 
understanding between East and West. The titles West and East 
were taken in a broad sense — West covering the regions of 
America, Europe and Australia; East comprising Asia and Africa. 


The purposes underlying the discussions of this working group 
were: First, to create a better understanding among social workers 
of the West with regard to the social needs of people in countries 
undergoing rapid development. Secondly, to exchange views and 
evaluate current methods of social work in East and West. Thirdly, 
to establish a programme of activities for the future. 


The Secretariat of the CIUSS prepared a working document 
basea@ on replies received to questionaires which had been cir- 
culated to different branches of the organisation all over the world. 
More than 40 delegates attending the Congress registered for 
Commission 4; but more than this number were actually present 
at the two sessions of the Commission. The delegates present at 
the meetings of the Commission represented Belgium, France, Hol- 
land, Spain, Germany, Viet-Nam, Egypt, Hongkong, U.S.A., Indo- 
nesia, Uganda, India and Pakistan. There was also, subsequently, a 
meeting of a group of students and seniors, convened by the 
Secretariat in order to discuss practical issues arising out of the 
discussions of the working group. 


Exchange of Views 


As regards method, it was realized that it is now generally 
accepted among leading social workers all over the world that the 
basic premises and technical skills of social work as practised in 


* The CIUSS has official status at the UNESCO. The World Con- 
gress of the CIUSS took place at the Brussels Exhibition, July 1958. 
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the West hold good also for countries in the East. It was realised 
further that the range of social work in undeveloped countries 
covers a much wider field because the needs are more numerous. 
As such, community organisation and development is accorded a 
priority over group work or case work. As regards the types 
of social workers, it was realised that whereas in the West greater 
attention is devoted to work with individuals, in the less developed 
countries of the world the main concern in social work tends to 
be towards the economic and social lives of masses of people. 
At the village level, therefore, the social worker needs to be, not 
a specialist in particular line of social work, but rather a “ multi- 
purpose” man. With regard to training it was realised that in 
countries of the East there is a constant demand for a completely 
new approach towards the training of the social workers. It was 
strongly felt that schools of social service ought to train community 
social workers. In many countries of the West, community social 
work has long been part of social service as such. This has served 
to create an intellectual and moral atmosphere which assures to 
every man and woman, possibilities of life in accordance with 
human dignity and value. 


Problems considered and discussed 


With regard to countries of the West, four points received 
consideration. First, by and large, most people in the West are 
not sufficiently aware of the social problems confronting those who 
live in less developed countries. Secondly, there appears to 
be very little desire to offer to those who live in undeveloped 
countries some of the great wealth of personal knowledge and skill 
which countries of the West possess. Thirdly, the system of training 
social workers in Western countries has not as yet been adapted 
for training future social workers in the undeveloped countries of 
the world. Fourthly, there appears to be a wrong notion in many 
minds that Western training methods of work can be transplanted 
as they are. 


In the Eastern countries on the other hand several needs and 
possibilities have to be recognised. First, not only is “‘ Social sense ” 
inadequately developed among the leading classes but also the 
desire among the common run of people for change is not suffi- 
ciently strong. Secondly, although during recent years independent 
governments have adopted social welfare as one of the basic con- 
cepts underlying their policies, there is as yet insufficient financial 
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support for the implementation of many social welfare programmes. 
In Eastern countries therefore the great bulk of social work tends 
to remain uncoordinated. Thirdly, there is not only a dearth of 
trained social workers but also limited possibilities for training 
social workers in the country. At the present time, therefore, those 
who intend to enter social work as a profession have to go on 
scholarships to Western countries where they learn Western ideas 
and techniques which are not always adapted to the need of the 
country. Fourthly, the need for professionally trained social workers 
is not as yet fully recognised among missionaries and others, with 
the result that some of the private efforts are not ‘really efficient. 
It is, therefore, worth considering whether it would not be better 
if Catholic social workers combined their efforts with those of 
neutral bodies not only in the training of social workers but also 
in the implementation of programmes for social welfare. 


Among the various possibilities considered for Western countries 
were, the running of special courses in schools of social work in 
Western countries, lectures by visiting professors etc., the use of 
films, books and magazines, exchange of social workers, participation 
in seminars ; stimulation, or encouragement of social workers from 
the West to go to countries of the East; and the establishment of 
an international school of social work. With regard to Asia, and 
Africa, the possibilities are — formation of a social service centre 
for South-East Asia, expansion of Catholic social work, awakening 
of social sense among educated people, stimulating techniques adapt- 
ed to the needs of the people of the East: encouraging the role of 
women in social development. 


Discussions at sittings of Commission 4 


The Commission of social service in countries undergoing rapid 
development met on Wednesday the 20th August in the Palais Des 
Congress (Albertinum, Coudenberg, Brussels) at 5 P.M. under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. W. Adiseshiah. The UNESCO major project 
was introduced by Mr. Marshall, Director of the Social Sciences 
Department of UNESCO. In his introduction Mr. Marshall drew 
attention to the basic purposes of the UNESCO project and exhorted: 
the Commission to bear in mind certain important principles on 
which the major project is based, viz. enabling people of different 
cultures to know and understand each other’s problems and to 
arrive at conclusions which will make for greater cooperation bet- 
ween countries of the East and West. In his presidential remarks 
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Dr. Adiseshiah explained the terms of reference of the working 
group, calling attention to the differences between the task of the 
social workers in Eastern and Western countries, emphasising es- 
pecially the importance of the training of social workers; and the 
special demands on the social workers arising from conditions which 
prevail in the less developed countries. He pointed out also that 
serving the social and human needs of all mankind is the cardinal 
principle of all Catholic social teaching. Short interventions were 
made by the Rev. J. Dejkstra S.J., from Indonesia, and an expert 
on cooperative movements. He outlined some of the important 
social problems of Indonesia and described the influence of the 
Panch Shila Movement im his country. Mrs. Pedler, a leading 
social worker of Great Britain and an expert on social problems 
of the Far East, presented her views regarding several problems 
which had come to her notice during recent years, and gave a 
resumé of her observations when she went to a Conference in 
Bangkok in 1956. The point of view of Africa was presented by 
Miss S. Taghar, a graduate of Law from the University of Cairo, 
and who subsequently worked as a social worker in an organisation 
of schools and villages in Egypt. Miss Noella Liu from Hongkong 
made a short intervention expressing the point of view of the 
Chinese people and stated briefly the social problems in that region 
of the world. In the first sitting of the working group therefore 
the main points considered were the question of the development 
of social service in countries undergoing rapid development, parti- 
cularly the difficulties experienced, the social needs which remain 
to be satisfied, and the urgency of the problems which call for 
solution. The different points of view expressed were collated 
by the Vice-President Frau D.R. Bubler from the University of 


Freiburg, Germany. 


The second sitting of the Commission 4 was held on Thursday, 
2ist August at 10 A.M. under the Chairmanship of Miss Donders 
of Holland, President of the International Grail Movement and 
Member of the Movement of the Federation of Lay Missionary Work. 
This session opened with a discussion in which various members 
present participated. Speakers from the Philippines, Pakistan, Tan- 
genika (British East Africa), India and other countries brought 
out special needs of their countries with regard to the training of 
social workers and the importance of expansion of the present 
limited facilities available. Various points were discussed, the most 
salient of them being: first, that foreign social workers who can 
adjust themselves to local conditions are always welcome every- 
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where in the East; secondly, there are several possibilities for 
useful research on social problems; thirdly, that it is necessary for 
social work to be undertaken by fully paid workers; fourthly, 
that it is highly important to maintain neutrality in teaching; and 
fifthly, that overseas students in Western countries ought to have 


the benefit of some part time training in the techniques of social 
work. 


Resolutions 


As a result of its discussions, Commission 4 agreed on the 
following recommendations: : 


1. A CIUSS Secretariat should be established in South East 


Asia. CIUSS correspondents should be established in the various 
regions of Africa. 


2. Considering the need for well trained social workers in 
rapidly developing countries, the Commission pointed out: 


(a) Western social workers, who want to serve in rapidly deve- 
loping countries, should not only be well qualified technically 
in the social field, but they must have a good knowledge and 
deep understanding of the culture of the region, its problems 
and the way of life of its people. Therefore, before accepting 
any official appointment they should undergo a special period 


of training under the guidance of a social worker in the country 
in which they intend to work. 


(b) after considering the problems of social training for Eastern 
students it was suggested : 


(i) the CIUSS should help and encourage the establishment of 
“Schools for Social Work in Eastern regions. 

(ii) as long as Eastern students need to have their training in 

Western Schools it is desirable, that those Schools, which 

accept Eastern students, should specialise in giving training 

suitable for social service in a particular Eastern region. 


(iii) Eastern students should come im groups to such Western 


Schools so as to be able to benefit by discussing together 
their experiences. 


(iv) the necessity of Summer courses on social work for all Afro- 


Asian students studying at European universities to awake 
in them a social consciousness. 
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(v) International courses should be established in Europe for 
those Eastern students who are leaving Europe after having 
finished their training in order to give them an opportunity 
to pool their experiences to get a better understanding of 
European social problems and solutions to those and to 
counteract any misunderstandings arising from errors in non- 
Catholic teaching. 


(c) the Commission suggests that relations should be established 
between the CIUSS and the UCCI (Union Catholique de Co- 
operation interraciale) in order to study all possibilities of 
collaboration for the training and the appointment of Western 
social workers in countries undergoing rapid development. 


3. Catholic experts and social workers should take an active 
part in all UN and international projects of East-West relations. 
Catholic schools for Social Service and Associations for Social 
Workers should be encouraged to promote and facilitate the ex- 
changes and meetings of Eastern and Western social workers. 


4. The Catholic social activities in Eastern countries should 
be determined by the needs of the country and should be integrated 
into its national social policy. 


5. Catholic social doctrine should be studied in special Seminars 
held in Eastern countries so as to ensure that other philosophies 
and conditions of life contribute to the development of a truly 
universal social doctrine. 


6. The necessity of holding an international Seminar in an 
Asian or African country where people can be given basic ideas 
and approaches in social work. 


7. The Commission insisted on the necessity of providing infor- 
mation concerning social training and opportunities for social service 
in Eastern countries. The CIUSS should act as information centre 
in this respect. Information should especially be sent to Missionary 
Associations in order to interest them in the developments in this 
field. 

8. The wish was expressed that the next CIUSS Congress would 
be held in an Asian country in order to develop the Catholic ap- 
proach to social service in the Eastern world. 

Dr. W. T. V. Adiseshiah, 
President, Commission 4, 
9th World Congress of CIUSS. 
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Labour Relations 


Adjudicators and Industrial Tribunals made 136 important 
awards during the quarter ending 30th June, 1958 and as many 
as 71 awards were in terms of mutual settlement reached between 
the parties. Of the 136 Awards, sixty-six related to Bombay State, 
16 to Punjab, 13 each to Kerala and Madras, 9 to West Bengal, 
7 to Deihi, 5 to Bihar, 4 to Mysore, 2 to Assam and 1 to Orissa. 
With the exception of 14, 5 in Kerala 4 each in Bombay and 
Madras and 1 in Delhi, all the other Awards related to individual 
units. 


The Kerala Government has been quite active in working for 
the welfare of workers. In a number of industries minimum wages 
have been fixed and in some others wages have been enhanced 
as the existing wages were far too low. Minimum wages were 
fixed in the whole State for employees in the cardamom plantations; 
in Quilon, Feroke, Alwaye and Trichur areas for employees in the 
tile industry ; in Zones I, II, III and IV for employees in the toddy 
tapping industry and in the Malabar region for bidi workers. It 
also revised the minimum rates of wages for some categories of 
skilled and unskilled workers employed in the municipalities. 


The Bombay Government has added the employment in any 
shop or commercial establishment other than that covered in the 
Schedule for fixing minimum wages under the Minimum Wages 
Act. The Kerala Government intends adding employment in “Banks” 
to the Schedule appended to the Act. 


During the half year ending June, 1958 inspectors appointed 
under section 19 of the Minimum Wages Act made 36,598 inspec- 
tions. The common irregularities and noticed were in respect of 
maintenance of statutory registers and records, issue of wage slips 
and attendance cards, grant of regular weekly off, payment of 
minimum rates of wages, payment of overtime wages etc. 


Employees State Insurance 


According to the annual report of the Employees’ State Insurance 
Corporation, the total number of employees covered by the 
Insurance Scheme at the end of March 1958 was 1,235,000. The 
number of new employees covered during the year 1957-58 was 
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about 34,000 as against 109,000 the previous year. The main reason 
for the smaller coverage during 1957-58 was that all major indus- 
trial centres excluding Allahabad, Sholapur, Rangalore, rest of 
Greater Calcutta and those in Bihar had already been covered. 
Though the number of centres covered in two subsequent years 
was almost as large as in earlier years, they did not compare in 
density with those covered earlier. The remaining centres with 
heavy concentrations had been fighting shy of implementing the 
scheme for a variety of reasons, namely, insistence on simultaneous 
inclusion of families, lack of resources with the State Govern- 
ments and absence of agreement with the medical profession in 
regard to capitation fee for provision of medical facilities in panel 
areas. 


The Employees’ State Insurance Corporation anxious to extend 
the facilities to families of insured workers uniformly in all the 
States has agreed to reduce the State Government’s share of the 
cost of medical care to one-eighth on extension of the scheme to 
families. The Planning Commission also has made adequate financial 
provision for this purpose by reviewing the State’s allocation. Even 


so, it has not been possible to extend the scheme to workers’ 
families. 


Some of the most important improvements made in the service 
are : 


(1) raising the standard of medical benefit so as to include not only 
the provision of modern drugs of proved therapeutic value, but 
also provision for hospitalisation and specialist treatment on a 
liberal scale ; 

(2) reservation of beds and construction of annexes to existing 
hospitals ; 

(3) payment of extended cash benefits to T.B. patients ; 


(4) provision of artificial limbs; 


(5) grant of allowances and compensation for wages lost in at- 
tending medical boards and 


(6) arrangements to give benefit by money order without cost. 


Steps have also been taken to simplify the procedures in regard 
to payment of cash benefits in order to promote prompt service 
to the beneficiaries under the scheme. An important measure 
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introduced on an experimental basis enabled the benefit rate to 
be determined on the spot at the local office without making any 
reference to the regional office. The experiment has _ resulted 
in expeditious payments and the system is being extended to 
other local offices. 


The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme has been put into force 
since 28th of September in the following areas of Assam : 


Gauhati, Dibrugarh, Dubri Municipal area, Tinsukia Municipal 
area, excluding Assam Oil Company installation area, and Makum. 


Lite Insurance 


The Life Insurance Corporation is trying a novel experiment 
of appointing co-operative societies as its agents — both for pro- 
curing new business and for collecting premiums — in a bid to 
popularise life insurance in rural areas. The Janata Scheme is 
making steady progress in the industrial sector. Steps are being 
taken to evolve policies which would suit the rural dweller and 
ia this connection the possibility of appointing co-operative so- 
cicties as agents for procuring new business will be tried. 


N. D. C. 


The National Development Council in a two-day session held 
recently in New Delhi took three important decisions: (1) not to 
scale down any further the total Second Plan outlay of Rs. 4,500 
crores ; immediate introduction of State Trading in select grains, 
including rice and wheat; and immediate setting up of multi- 
purpose co-operative societies in all villages. 


The N. D. C. has decided not to increase the amount of deficit 
financing any further as such a step in the present context would 
lead to serious trouble. The total amount of deficit financing during 
the last two years of the Plan has been limited to Rs. 210 crores. 


To finance the Plan outlay of Rs. 4,500 crores would involve 
an outlay during the next two years of Rs. 1,088 crores at the 
Centre and Rs. 946 crores in the States. The total gap in resources 
is estimated at Rs. 280 crores at the Centre and Rs. 82 crores in 
the States. The chief ministers of States who attended the meeting 


opposed further cuts in their Plans, especially in respect to social 
services. 
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To offset the inflationary effect of deficit financing the N. D. C. 
proposed to introduce State trading in foodgrains in a bid to stabilise 
prices. The States would take over wholesale trade in foodgrains. 
The existing wholesalers in foodgrains will not be thrown out of 
business but they will be licensed and thereafter they will operate 
as agents of the Government which would take from them such 
proportion of their purchases as might be considered necessary. 
This wholesale trading by the State, if properly and honestly 
managed, will curtail to a large extent the activities of the hoarders 
who are out to make quick money at the expense of the poor. 
In spite of efforts made by the Reserve Bank to control hoarding 
the unsocial elements have been doing good business. It is an 
admitted fact that prices of foodgrains as well as supplies avail- 
able are manipulated by these people. The Food-grains Enquiry 
Committee had recommended the gradual socialisation of whole- 
sale foodgrains. The Central Government had turned down the 
suggestion only a few months ago. But now circumstances have 
convinced the Government that nothing short of such a strong 
step is called for to put an end to the nefarious activities of 
speculative traders and to eliminate the chain of parasitic middle- 
men. 


Madhya Pradesh has already gone in for State Trading in food- 
grains. Other States are considering what steps to take. The 
decesion, in the present circumstances, seems to be a wise and 
timely one but whether it would produce the desired effects is 
yet to be seen. 


The N. D. C. has also decided to give a new impetus to the 
co-operative movement in the rural areas. It is of the opinion 
that co-operation is, if not the only, the best means of helping 
the village folk to improve their situation by increasing their per 
capita income. The N. D. C. declared that the co-operative move- 
ment should be developed so as to bring within its fold all rural 
families before the end of the Third Five Year Plan. Steps will 
be taken to popularise the idea of co-operatives, men will be 
trained in sufficient numbers to run the co-operatives and render 
assistance. 


F. C. Rodrigues 





